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This  paper  examines  through  a  case  study  the  occupation  of 
Austria,  how  institutional  habits  influenced  preparation  for  the 
conduct  of  peacekeeping  and  post-conflict  operations  after  World 
War  II.  The  U.S.  Army  had  a  long  history  of  conducting  post¬ 
conflict  occupation  duties  going  back  to  the  American 
Revolution.  This  knowledge,  however,  was  never  incorporated  into 
doctrine,  military  education,  and  professional  development 
programs  or  reinforced  in  the  Army' s  memory  through  its  honors 
and  traditions.  The  service's  hectic  wartime  preparations 
reflected  this  powerful  habit  of  forgetting  and  applying  as  few 
resources  as  possible  to  thinking  and  preparing  for  occupation 
duties  until  these  tasks  were  at  hand.  When  American  forces  did 
undertake  postwar  missions  they  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
make  them  mirror  traditional  military  activities. 

This  paper  concludes  that  experiences,  memory,  traditions, 
warfighting  doctrine,  common  perceptions,  and  the  routine 
practices  that  the  American  Army  carried  into  battle  were  the 
principle  influences  guiding  the  U.S.  approach  to  occupation. 
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One  method  of  gaining  an  appreciation  for  the  U.S. 
Army' s  capacity  to  innovate  is  to  analyze  the  institutional 
factors  that  affected  past  attempts  at  adapting  to  new 
mission  areas.  This  study  examines  the  institutional 
factors  that  affected  preparations  for  the  conduct  of 
peacekeeping  and  post-conflict  operations  in  Austria  after 
World  War  II.  To  prepare  for  post-conflict  tasks  soldiers 
relied  on  what  they  knew,  the  habits  of  military 
operations.  The  paper  concludes  that  experiences,  memory, 
traditions,  warfighting  doctrine,  common  preconceptions, 
and  the  routine  practices  that  the  American  Army  carried 
into  battle  were  the  principal  influences  guiding  the  U.S. 
approach  to  postwar  occupation. 

Traditions  of  Service 

One  powerful  force  of  habit  shaping  the  U.S.  effort 
was  a  tradition  of  forgetting.  The  Army  had  a  long  history 
of  conducting  post-conflict  occupation  duties.  U.S.  troops 
also  had  considerable  experience  performing  constabulary 
duties  on  the  frontier.^  Unfortunately,  this  knowledge  was 
never  incorporated  into  doctrine,  military  education  and 
professional  development  programs,  or  reinforced  in  the 
military's  memory  through  its  honors  and  traditions.^ 
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The  Army  taught  its  leaders  nothing  about  their  legacy 
as  peacekeepers.  The  official  report  on  the  Rhineland 
occupation  after  World  War  I  noted  that  the: 

history  of  the  United  States  offers  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  wars,  which  demanded  as  their  aftermath,  the 
exercise  by  its  officers  of  civil  government 
functions.  Despite  the  precedents  of  military 
governments  in  Mexico,  California,  the  Southern 
States,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Panama,  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  elsewhere,  the  lesson  seemingly  has 
not  been  learned.^ 

Army  leaders  had  to  rediscover  the  skills  for  postwar 
missions  on  each  occasion. 

When  U.S.  occupation  forces  withdrew  from  Europe, 
interest  in  such  operations  again  lapsed.  Even  after  the 
outbreak  of  a  second  global  conflict  the  War  Department 
Staff  fiercely  debated  whether  the  Army  needed  official 
guidance  or  special  training  and  formal  staffs.  Not  until 
1940  did  the  service  produce  a  field  manual  on 
administering  occupied  areas.  The  first  military 
government  school  was  not  established  until  1942.'*  Major 
General  John  Hilldring's  Civil  Affairs  Division, 
responsible  for  planning  and  supervising  post -conflict 
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preparations,  was  not  created  until  1943,  the  same  year  the 
Army  expanded  its  general  staffs  (division  and  higher)  to 
add  a  civil  affairs  G-5  section.^ 

The  War  Department  was  not  only  late  in  organizing, 
but  slow  to  apply  any  resources  to  occupation  duties  until 
these  tasks  were  at  hand.  Hilldring  summed  up  the  military 
view  when  he  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  on  November  9,  1943: 

The  Army  is  not  a  welfare  organization.  It  is  a 
military  machine  whose  mission  is  to  defeat  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Its  interest  and  activities 
in  military  government  and  civil  affairs 
administration  are  incidental  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  military  mission.® 

The  military's  extensive  and  protracted  history  as  an 
occupation  force  carried  no  weight  with  the  general.’ 

Doctrine 

Reluctance  to  engage  in  post-conflict  missions  was 
reinforced  by  a  doctrinal  approach  to  military  affairs  that 
ignored  the  role  of  peace  operations.  Despite  the  Army's 
mission  in  the  Rhineland  the  1923  Field  Service 
Regulations ,  rewritten  to  codify  the  lessons  of  World  War  I 
ignored  the  occupation  period.  The  manual  directed  that 
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"the  ultimate  objective  of  all  military  operations  is  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces  by  battle."®  The 
Army  overwhelming  emphasized  focusing  effort  on  decisive 
wartime  objectives.  Secondary  missions,  like  peacekeeping, 
detracted  from  the  military's  real  purpose. 

The  Army's  mode  of  thinking  derived  from  a  rich 
tradition  of  Western  military  theory,  derived  in  some  part 
from  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  which  emphasized  the  primacy  of 
winning  battles  and  campaigns  and  destroying  the  enemy's 
conventional  troops.®  The  iron  imperative  of  decisive 
victory  was  thoroughly  engrained  in  service  directives. 
Field  Manual  100-5  the  Army's  capstone  doctrine  for  World 
War  II,  which  replaced  the  Field  Service  Regulations,  did 
not  even  address  post-conflict  missions.^®  Doctrine 
reinforced  the  Army's  predilection  to  refrain  from  applying 
resources  to  any  endeavor  that  did  not  contribute  directly 
to  winning  the  war  as  quickly  and  decisively  as  possible. 

In  addition,  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  interwar  Army, 
and  then,  the  tremendous  resources  demanded  to  build  up  an 
operational  force  to  fight  World  War  II,  reinforced  the  War 
Department's  aversion  to  investing  time  or  effort  in 
preparing  for  peace.  Military  leaders  assiduously  followed 
their  warfighting  doctrine,  even  writing  the  president  to 
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complain  about  diverting  shipping  to  ferry  civil  affairs 
personnel  into  the  European  theater.  The  soundest  and 
quickest  way  to  prepare  for  post -conflict  operations,  their 
memorandum  concluded,  "is  to  end  the  war  quickly.  In  the 

case  of  Austria  the  Army  only  reluctantly  and  belatedly 
applied  any  resources  to  the  task.^^ 

U.S.  military  leaders  recognized  that  some  measure  of 
occupation  duty  was  unavoidable,  but  they  saw  the  task  as 
ancillary  to  the  warfighting  mission.  The  proper  course  of 
a  campaign  was  to  allow  a  commander  to  impose  his  will  upon 
the  enemy.  The  need  for  troops  after  the  battle  was  only 
to  ensure  the  completeness  of  the  conquest.  Hilldring 
tried  to  explain  this  to  Acheson  when  he  acknowledged  that 
though  postwar  operations  were  a  secondary  concern,  they 
were  important,  "as  any  lack  of  condition  of  social 
stability  in  an  occupied  area  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
success  of  the  military  effort.  The  purpose  of  post¬ 
conflict  tasks  was  to  create  order  and  stability,  thus 
allowing  the  troops  freedom  to  finish  their  mission  of 
completely  defeating  the  enemy. 

Experience  and  Education 

The  professional  development  of  U.S.  military  leaders 
reinforced  their  doctrinal  beliefs  in  the  proper  scope  and 
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purpose  of  occupation  activities.  The  First  World  War  was 
a  particularly  seminal  event  in  shaping  professional 
attitudes.  Many  of  the  Second  World  War's  senior  officers 
had  served  on  active  duty  during  the  first  global  conflict 
and  their  views  were  instructed  by  its  outcome  and  the 
shaky  peace  that  followed. Officers  who  came  on  active 
duty  after  the  war  were  taught  and  mentored  by  the  veterans 
and  steeped  in  the  conflict's  lessons  learned.  During  the 
interwar  years  Marshall,  who  had  served  on  Pershing's  staff 
in  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  ordered  the  writing  of 
the  influential  Infantry  in  Battle. Comprising  twenty- 
seven  vignettes  from  the  war  and  corresponding  lessons  on 
everything  from  "rules"  to  "miracles,"  the  text  was  meant 
to  impart  on  junior  officers  an  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  modern  military  operations.  Infantry  in 
Battle  was  the  kind  of  book  young  officers  read  to  learn 
about  their  profession,  but  in  its  pages  they  would  find 
nothing  about  the  challenges  of  the  fight  for  peace. 

Officers  had  little  reason  to  critique  official 
''^^ibings  and  doctrinal  formulas  that  ignored  the  importance 
of  non-warfighting  tasks,  since  the  military's  intellectual 
effort  did  not  extend  to  post -conflict  missions  or  their 
impact  on  foreign  affairs.  The  senior  officers  and  staff 
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assigned  to  plan  the  occupation  of  Austria,  for  example, 
had  virtually  no  training  or  experience  in  international 
relations  or  any  of  the  tasks  related  to  occupation  duties. 
This  was  unexceptional.  Military  leaders  received  scant 
education  on  the  affairs  of  other  states.  Though  West 
Point's  traditional  curriculum  had  been  expanded  after 
World  War  I  to  include  a  modicum  of  coursework  on  history, 
international  relations,  and  comparative  government,  this 
instruction  had  little  impact  on  its  graduates.  Walter  T. 
Kerwin,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  who  eventually  rose  to 
the  position  of  the  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  recalled  his 
education  during  the  interwar  years  at  West  Point.  "I 
suppose  if  I  had  come  out  of  there  [West  Point],"  Kerwin 
remembered,  "and  had  been  asked  to  discuss  the  geopolitical 
strategic  parts  of  the  world,  I  would  have  been 
flabbergasted.  We  just  didn't  get  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
Senior  schools  provided  little  better.  The  General  Staff 
College  focused  on  teaching  military  campaigning.  The  Army 
War  College  provided  only  a  shallow  grounding  in 
international  relations,  rather  the  school's  curriculum 
overwhelmingly  emphasized  mobilization  and  military 
strategy . 
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Some  officers  gained  experience  in  foreign  affairs 
through  postings  at  embassies  or  in  the  War  Department,  but 
even  these  men  received  little  or  no  training.  The  Army, 
for  example,  in  1935  posted  Major  Truman  Smith  to  Berlin, 
an  international  "hot  spot."^®  All  the  preparation  he 
received  was  a  brisk  two  weeks  of  instruction  from  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division. 

Once  overseas,  the  Army  representatives  generated 
thousands  of  reports  that  the  General  Staff  promptly 
ignored.  Narrowly  concerned  over  issues  of  national 
defense,  the  War  Department  was  only  interested  in  data  on 
organization,  equipment,  manpower,  mobilization  plans,  and 
doctrine.  The  staff  had  little  use  for  information  on  ’ 
international  affairs  or  the  conditions  in  foreign 
countries . 

There  were  exceptions.  Some  military  officers  not 

only  had  extensive  training  in  foreign  affairs,  but  also 

played  a  significant  role  in  shaping  U.S.  policy.^®  These 

men  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  More  typical 

were  men  such  as  those  training  for  the  occupation  of 

Austria  at  the  military  government  school  in  Caserta.  "The 

group,"  one  observer  recalled,  "could  not  be  considered 

particularly  international  in  outlook."^® 
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The  Army's  conception  of  international  relations  was 
fairly  conventional,  reflecting  popular  notions  of  what 
Michael  Hunt  describes  as  an  American  ideology  that  colored 
interpretations  of  wartime  experiences  and  common  attitudes 
towards  foreign  policy. Thus,  World  War  I  represented  the 
welcome  death-knell  of  undemocratic  and  destructive 
regional  political  elites  like  the  old  Habsburg  emperors. 
Equally  evil  was  the  threat  of  virulent  nationalism  such  as 
the  ethnic  agitation  that  precipitated  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War,  or  the  pan-Germanism  that  had  exploded 
into  Nazi  aggression.  Regional  hegemons  and  unconstrained 
nationalism  were  the  principal  hazards  to  a  stable 
international  order.  Peace  could  only  be  maintained  by 
cohesive,  independent,  democratic  nation-states  sharing 
common  goals  and  objectives. 

If  war  returned  to  Europe  again  it  would  be  because 
the  victory  had  not  been  sufficiently  decisive  and  postwar 
efforts  had  failed  to  eliminate  the  remnants  of  the  enemy 
threat.  A  history  of  World  War  II  drafted  specifically  for 
Army  veterans  captured  this  spirit  well.  The  war  was  the 
"unfinished'  phase  of  the  First  World  War  -  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  failure  to  crush  the  military  power  of  the 
exponents  of  world  conquest  which,  between  the  two  wars. 
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developed  into  a  'super  race  mania. This  mistake  was  not 
to  be  repeated. 

Potential  hegemons  and  dangerous  nationalist  movements 
had  to  be  identified  and  destroyed  to  ensure  the  success  of 
post-conflict  operations.  This  required  the  minimum 
investment  necessary  to  ameliorate  social  conditions,  so 
that  the  military  could  turn  its  full  effort  to  ensuring 
that  the  enemy' s  physical  and  ideological  resources  were 
destroyed  and  quickly  replaced  with  a  more  pliant  political 
order.  It  was  this  line  of  thinking  that  led  the  Army  to 
develop  a  singular  approach  to  post -conflict  operations 
called  disease  and  unrest  formula,  a  prescription  that 
called  for  eliminating  obstacles  to  rapidly  establishing  a 
docile,  postwar  state  out  of  an  intractable  enemy. 

Operational  Practice 

As  for  determining  how  to  implement  these  operations, 
the  Army's  rhythm  of  habits  played  a  powerful  role  here  as 
well.  While  the  service  routinely  neglected  its 
peacekeeping  history,  when  such  tasks  could  not  be  avoided 
there  was  remarkable  consistency  in  how  the  Army  conducted 
these  operations,  a  uniformity  that  persisted  during  World 
War  II. 
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The  reason  for  this  pattern  of  behavior  was  that  the 
military  always  gravitated  toward  what  it  did  best  —  fight 
wars.  U.S.  forces,  as  much  as  possible,  made  post-conflict 
duties  mirror  the  organization  and  routine  practices  of 
traditional  warfighting  activities This  pattern  of 
behavior  was  demonstrated  after  World  War  I  during  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland  and  with  smaller  contingents  of 
U.S.  ground  forces  in  Poland  and  Russia.  The  Rhineland 
operation  in  particular  thoroughly  retained  its  military 
character. Most  of  the  energy  and  resources  of  the 
occupation  force  were  dedicated  to  demobilizing  and 
disarming  enemy  forces  and  planning  to  counter  civil  unrest 
or  armed  uprisings. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  still  lacking  a  fully 
developed  formal  doctrine,  the  official  report  on  the 
Rhineland  occupation  was  used  as  a  guide  in  planning  and 
training  for  post-conflict  operations.^®  During  the  war, 
the  Army  gained  additional  expertise,  conducting  civil- 
military  operations  in  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
France.^”'  These  efforts  remained  true  to  the  military's 
conventional  approach  to  unconventional  operations. 

The  U.S.  experience  in  two  world  wars  only  served  to 
reinforce  the  tendency  to  organize  peacekeeping  activities 
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in  the  same  manner  as  combat  missions.  The  Army's  major 
postwar  peacekeeping  operations  (Trieste,  Germany,  Austria, 
Korea,  Okinawa,  and  Japan)  exhibited  many  common 
characteristics.^®  In  addition,  U.S.  and  British  operations 
were  in  many  ways  similar.  This  is  not  surprising,  since 
their  militaries  shared  many  traditions  and  operational 
practices.^® 

One  important  characteristic  of  the  Army's  approach 
was  that  the  Army  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  divest 
itself  of  non-military  responsibilities.  Traditionally, 
the  services  preferred  establishing  a  "firewall"  between 
civilian  and  military  activities  to  prevent  civilian  tasks 
from  becoming  an  overwhelming  drain  on  military  resources.®® 
But  distancing  itself  from  non- war fighting  missions  limited 
the  interaction  between  the  Army  and  other  agencies 
involved  in  post -conflict  planning.  As  a  result, 
cooperation  on  postwar  policy  was  generally  poor. 

While  Washington  bureaucrats  generally  eschewed 

interagency  cooperation,  admittedly  there  were  a  few 

attempts  to  link  military  strategy  with  post-conflict 

planning.  For  example,  the  State  Department  made  some 

efforts  at  coordinating  postwar  policy  and  a  civil  affairs 

committee  composed  of  various  federal  agencies  attempted  to 
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develop  a  coherent  U.S.  occupation  program  for  Austria. 

The  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  a  division  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  proposed  various  civil  affairs  guides  for  the 
occupation.  The  committee  generated  a  wealth  of  material, 
much  of  it  used  by  the  overseas  commands  as  background  and 
source  material  for  developing  plans, 

Although  the  efforts  of  civilian  agencies  within  the 
government  did  not  go  entirely  to  waste,  the  ad  hoc  nature 
of  their  activities  reflected  a  significant  shortfall  in 
the  Army's  approach  to  post-conflict  activities.  Leaders 
lacked  adequate  institutional  mechanisms  to  harmonize  their 
operations  with  other  agencies.  In  particular,  the  Army's 
links  to  the  State  Department  in  terms  of  formulating 
policy  guidance  and  vetting  plans  were  tenuous  at  best. 
While  the  department  participated  in  the  civil  affairs 
committee,  it  did  not  have  any  involvement  in  the  day-to- 
day  administration  of  occupied  areas .  The  State  Department 
did  not  establish  an  assistant  secretary  for  occupied  areas 
until  Hilldring  retired  and  assumed  the  job  in  1946.  No 
State  Department  representative  joined  the  Austrian 
planning  team  until  two  months  before  the  occupation  began. 
One  military  analysis  concluded,  "the  Army,  in  lieu  of 
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timely  policy  guidance,  has  tended  to  make  its  own 
policy. The  lack  of  integration  was  glaringly  apparent. 

No  government  agency  was  satisfied  with  the  wartime 
arrangements.  Everyone  recognized  that  the  scope  of 
postwar  reconstruction  would  dwarf  any  operation  that  the 
United  States  had  conducted  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
military  simply  could  not  do  everything  nor  was  it  clear 
that  it  was  appropriate  for  the  Army  to  undertake  all  the 
tasks  associated  with  postwar  reconstruction.  But,  in 
keeping  with  traditional  practices,  the  Army  assumed  it 
would  perform  the  warfighting  missions  and  simply  relegate 
the  rest  to  other  agencies.  For  example,  the  military- 
expected  the  newly  established  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  (UNRRA)  would  undertake  the 
most  problematic  civilian  tasks  such  as  handling  refugees 
and  providing  emergency  economic  aid  for  Austria. 

Even  though  responsibilities  might  be  divided,  as  one 
senior  State  Department  official  involved  in  postwar 
preparations  pointed  out,  strategy  could  not  be  divorced 
from  policy  and  the  Army  had  to  become  "more  politically 
conscious .  In  the  case  of  preparations  for  the 
occupation  of  Austria  there  was  a  modest  exchange  of 
personnel  between  the  State  Department  team  and  the  Army. 
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Overall,  however,  the  civilian  presence  and  influence  on 
the  Army's  planning,  even  in  theater,  was  limited. 

Coalition  Operations 

The  military's  tendency  to  bifurcate  postwar  missions 
also  extended  to  how  the  Americans  planned  to  integrate 
their  forces  with  troops  from  allied  nations.  Again,  the 
rhythm  of  habits  played  a  powerful  role .  The  Army  only 
grudgingly  shared  command  over  its  forces  with  other 
countries.  Initially  during  the  First  World  War,  the 
French  and  British  wanted  to  integrate  U.S.  troops  into 
their  divisions,  rather  than  letting  the  doughboys  fight  in 
separate  formations.  The  United  States,  however,  insisted 
on  obtaining  its  own  distinct  area  of  responsibility. 
Coalition  operations  became  in  effect  parallel  operations 
While  the  overall  direction  of  the  war  might  be  coordinated 
and  integrated  at  the  highest  levels,  in  the  field  each 
national  Army  had  its  own  zone  of  responsibility,  lines  of 
communication,  and  means  of  logistical  support. 

During  World  War  II,  the  United  States  continued  the 
practice  of  maintaining  distinct  areas  of  responsibility 
during  operations  in  Africa  and  Europe.  In  fact,  major 
campaigns  were  designed  to  ensure  the  cohesion  of  national 
forces  by  assigning  each  its  own  geographical  area.  Cross- 
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attaching  units  between  national  commands  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Dividing  forces  geographically  ensured  that  countries 
never  had  to  sacrifice  sovereign  control  over  their  armies. 
There  were  also  practical  considerations  for  keeping 
national  forces  separated.  Different  languages,  military 
terminology,  customs,  equipment,  logistics,  and  doctrines 
all  complicated  the  efficient  conduct  of  combined  military 
operations.  While  these  obstacles  could  be  overcome,  it 
was  far  simpler  and  politically  expedient  for  each  country 
to  supply  and  command  its  own  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
lack  of  full  integration  limited  the  extent  of  trust, 
confidence  and  cohesion  that  could  be  built  up  between  the 
Allies.  Nevertheless,  in  two  world  wars  the  U.S. 
commanders  had  seen  that  cooperation  rather  than  full 
integration  had  worked,  if  imperfectly,  at  least  adequately 
to  secure  victory  on  the  battlefield. 

Integrity  of  forces  remained  the  operative  principle 
for  planning  postwar  occupations  as  well.  After  World  War 
I,  the  Rhineland  was  divided  into  areas  of  national 
responsibility.  Following  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
insisted  on  positioning  its  forces  in  Austria  adjacent  to 
the  area  occupied  by  U.S.  troops  in  Germany  to  simplify 
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logistical  operations  and  command  control .  In  addition, 
the  Allied  occupation  commands  were  not  integrated  into  a 
single  unit,  but  consulted  through  liaisons  and  only 
coordinated  at  the  highest  level,  a  command  arrangement 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  Rhineland  occupation. 

While  the  U.S.  approach  to  coalition  operations 
insisted  on  autonomy  over  the  command  of  its  troops  in  the 
field,  it  also  recognized  that  strategic  decisions  had  to 
be  a  product  of  negotiation  and  compromise.  For  unity  of 
effort,  there  had  to  be  agreement  on  the  overall  objectives 
and  general  direction  for  the  conduct  of  an  operation. 
During  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  military 
proved  reluctant  to  plan  or  undertake  major  operations 
without  consulting  and  coordinating  with  Allied  forces. 
Military  leaders  assumed  the  principles  of  cooperation, 
negotiation,  and  coordination  would  carry  into  post¬ 
conflict  activities.  The  division  of  Austria  into  zones, 
however,  mitigated  the  requirement  for  trust  and  confidence 
building  measures  between  the  occupation  powers  and  in  the 
end  helped  fuel  the  cycle  of  Cold  War  mistrust.^® 

Planning 

In  determining  how  to  conduct  operations,  perhaps  the 
most  important  habit  was  the  Army's  penchant  for  formal. 
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standardized  planning.  Americans  were  nothing  if  not 
methodical  planners.  Infantry  in  Battle  concluded  that  it 
was : 

axiomatic  that  in  war  there  will  always  be  a  plan 
...  .in  every  operation  there  must  run  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  unit  the  sturdy  life-line  of  a 
guiding  idea;  from  this  will  be  spun  the  intricate  web 
that  binds  an  army  into  an  invincible  unit  embodying  a 
single  thought  and  a  single  goal.^’ 

For  a  combat  leader  planning  was  the  essence  of  decision. 

The  service's  procedures  for  carrying  out  warfighting 
missions  were  codified  during  World  War  I.^®  After  the  war 
the  so-called  staff  estimate  became  the  centerpiece  of  the 
General  Staff  School's  curriculum.  During  World  War  II, 
use  of  the  estimate  was  standard  practice  in  every  theater. 
In  addition,  the  process  was  not  just  used  for  preparing 
for  battle.  The  civil  affairs  training  school  taught  an 
identical  planning  method  for  military  government 
operations 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  Ainny  process  was  that 
it  was  mission-oriented,  in  other  words,  the  first  planning 
task  was  to  articulate  the  mission  in  terms  of  a  clearly 
identifiable  and  obtainable  objective.  For  the  war  in 
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Europe  the  mission  of  the  armed  forces  was  to 
unconditionally  defeat  Germany  and  destroy  its  capacity  to 
make  war.  If  postwar  peace  operations  were  to  be 
considered  relevant  they  had  to  be  thought  of  as  an 
extension  of  this  objective  and  planned  accordingly.  In 
short,  the  habits  of  military  practice  required  Army 
commanders  to  map  out  the  occupation  like  a  military 
campaign. 

Planning  was  also  threat -focused.  Once  a  mission  had 
been  assigned  the  staff's  first  task  was  to  evaluate  the 
threat .  Threat  analysis  would  then  drive  the  remaining 
steps  of  planning  and  execution  as  all  effort  was  directed 
toward  the  enemy's  decisive  defeat.  Since  the  wartime 
planning  process  remained  central  to  military  practices 
throughout  the  occupation,  threat -focused  intelligence 
collection  and  analysis  proved  to  be  another  of  powerful 
rhythm  of  habit  in  the  early  postwar  years  as  U.S. 
commanders  in  Austria  continually  sought  to  identify  and 
orient  operations  on  appropriate  threats,  a  practice  that 
further  strained  relations  with  the  Soviet  occupation 
forces . 

Influence  of  Institutional  Pressures 
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The  cumulative  affect  of  the  Army' s  rhythm  of  habits 
was  to  ensure  that  the  force  looked  at  its  postwar  duties 
from  a  warfighter's  viewpoint  that  articulated  objectives 
in  military  terms  and  placed  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
at  the  forefront  of  all  operational  planning.  This  limited 
perspective  made  all  other  issues  related  to  the  post¬ 
conflict  mission  a  secondary  concern,  and  important  only  as 
they  related  to  the  means  to  achieving  a  decisive  victory. 
The  focus  remained  on  prevailing  in  war,  not  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  --  winning  the  peace.  These  habits  made 
U.S.  forces  prone  to  take  a  confrontational  approach  with 
troublesome  occupation  allies  as  well  as  the  local 
citizenry.  Initial  operations  were  characterized  by  an 
obsession  with  identifying  and  defeating  threats  rather 
than  reestablishing  civil  society  and  the  rule  of  law,  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  post-conflict  reconstruction.^^ 

Habits  also  ensured  that  the  Army  would  be  generally 
unprepared  for  the  enormous  tasks  of  postwar  operations  by 
applying  too  few  resources,  too  late.  Without  question  the 
niilitary  faced  an  intractable  problem  in  equitably  sorting 
out  priorities  to  prosecute  a  global  conflict.  Inevitably, 
requirements  for  peace  operations  would  not  be  placed  at 
the  forefront,  and  with  some  justification.  It  would  have 
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done  little  good  to  invest  heavily  in  preparing  for  post- 
conflict  tasks,  if  in  the  process  it  lost  the  war. 

Still,  even  with  the  few  resources  available  the 
Army's  effort  could  have  been  greatly  improved.  The 
tradition  of  forgetting,  lack  of  experience,  inadequate 
skills  in  interagency  operations,  unimaginative  doctrine, 
poor  training,  and  shallow  professional  education 
thoroughly  exacerbated  the  Army's  limitations  in  men  and 
equipment.  A  better  prepared  coirps  of  leaders,  staff 
officers,  and  trainers  could  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
offsetting  the  Army's  shortfalls  and  speeding  its  capacity 
for  rapidly  adapting  to  diverse  mission  areas,  but  the 
service  waited  too  long  before  seriously  turning  its 
attention  to  the  fight  for  peace.  In  the  end, 
responsibility  for  overcoming  the  Army's  liabilities  would 
fall  on  the  troops  in  the  field  tasked  with  the  challenges 
of  occupation  and  reconstruction. 
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Japan,  Robert  E.  Howard  and  Sakamoto  Yoshikazu,  eds.. 
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